Purviance

N. C. After his marriage in 1789 to Mary,
daughter of John and Martha Ireland, his father
established him on a farm on the south fork of
the Yadkin River; later he moved to the vicinity
of Nashville, Tenn., where the Indians killed and
scalped a younger brother; and about 1792 he
settled at Cane Ridge, Bourbon County^ Ky.,
clearing from the wilds land sufficient to yield a
livelihood for his family.

Soon, both in religious and political affairs,
he became one of the prominent persons of that
section. In 1797 he was elected to the legisla-
ture by those opposed to the reestablishment of
the oyer and terminer court A speech In reply
to John Breckinridge [g.^.], who sought to carry
through a reestablishment bill, won Purviance
high regard and was instrumental in defeating
the measure. During the several sessions he
was in the legislature he was the leader of the
farmer members, who would follow him blindly
because of their faith in his honesty and inde-
pendence. His opposition to slavery and ad-
vocacy of gradual emancipation prevented his
election to the constitutional convention of 1799.

Purviance was a ruling elder in the Cane
Ridge Presbyterian Church and in 1801 was
licensed by the presbytery as an exhorter. He
had been profoundly stirred by the Great Re-
vival and Imbued with its New Light doctrines.
When Barton W. Stone [q.v.'] and others with-
drew from the Kentucky Synod and formed the
Springfield Presbytery, Purviance cast in his lot
with them and was ordained to the ministry.
Stone made him co-pastor with himself of the
congregations at Cane Ridge and Concord. With
the other members of the Springfield Presby-
tery, In 1804 he renounced all man-made creeds,
agreed to acknowledge no name but Christian
and no creed but the Bible, and signed "The
Last Will and Testament" of that presbytery.
He was the first of the seceders to repudiate in-
fant baptism and insist on Immersion as the form
required by the New Testament He made
preaching tours into North Carolina, Tennessee,
and Ohio, and in 1807 removed to the Ohio
frontier, whither a company of Cane Ridge fami-
lies had migrated, settling at what is now New
Paris, Preble County. Here he established a
church, the first in that section, which grew
rapidly and of which he remained in charge till
toward the close of his life. The first school,
also, in that neighborhood he taught in his own
kitchen. Again he entered politics, was elected
representative In 1809, and served three terms
In the state Senate (1810-16). He was once
more elected to the legislature in 1826. As in
Kentucky, he took an active part in legislation

Puryear

and was respected for his fearlessness and in-
tegrity. A friend of the negro, he opposed the
"black laws"; he was instrumental in having
Miami University located at Oxford, and was
appointed one of its trustees. The records of the
college show that on occasion he acted as presi-
dent pro tempore (Laws Relating to the Miami
University, 1833). He died in Preble County
at the residence of a son.

[Levi Purviance, The Biog. of Elder David Purvi-
ance (1848); The Biog. of Eld. Barton Warren Stone,
Written by Himself (1847) J Robert Davidson, Hist, of
the Presbyt. Ch. in the State of Ky, (1847); J. R.
Rogers, The Cane Ridge Meeting-house (1910); M.
T. Morrill, A Hist, of the Christian Denomination in
America (1912).]                                        H.E.S.

PURYEAR, BENNET (July 23, i826-Mar.
30, 1914), educator, publicist, was born on a
plantation in Mecklenburg County, Va., the
youngest son of Thomas and Elizabeth (Mar-
shall) Puryear. His great-grandmother was a
first cousin of Thomas Jefferson, and his mother
a cousin of Chief-Justice John Marshall. Pre-
pared for college by a neighborhood tutor, he
was graduated A.B. at Randolph-Macon Col-
lege (then at Boydton, Va.), in 1847, and re-
ceived the degree of A.M. three years later. In
his time the college had about sixty students.
After teaching school for a year in Alabama, he
spent the session of 1848-49 at the University
of Virginia, studying medicine, though balanc-
ing in his mind various careers. In 1849 he
went to Richmond College as tutor in chemistry,
and was made professor in 1850. In 1858 he
returned to Randolph-Macon as professor of
chemistry, where he remained until February
1863, when the Civil War put an end for a time
to academic life.

When Richmond College reopened after the
Civil War, Puryear was called back to his for-
mer chair of chemistry, which he held until his
retirement in 1895. During most of this time he
was also chairman of the faculty, the chief aca-
demic officer of the college. His strong per-
sonality, gift for teaching, and administrative
ability made a lasting impression on Richmond
College (now the University of Richmond). His
interest in rural life was notable, and his influ-
ence among farmers was wide. He was a pio-
neer in applying chemistry ta agriculture in Vir-
ginia. While of a practical turn of mind and a
teacher of science, he had also great taste for
literature. As a writer he contributed to the
Religious Herald, Richmond Dispatch, and New
York Times forceful articles, generally signed
"Civis," dealing with the educational, racial, and
political problems growing out of the Recon-
struction era in Virginia. His attitude toward
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